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ARCH 1943 marks the 75th 
M anniversary of the founding 
of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. It is fitting, 
therefore, in this number of the 
BULLETIN, to review the great prog- 
ress in the Nation’s health over these 
three quarters of a century. Almost 
from the beginning the Company 
interested itself in advancing the 
public health, and in the last half of 
the period it has been a major force 
on many fronts of this movement. 
The death rate that prevailed in 
1868, the year in which the Company 
was chartered, would by present 
standards appear calamitous. In 
the cities, death rates exceeding 30 
per 1,000 persons were common. 
The death rate for New York City 
as a whole, in 1868, was 28 per 1,000, 
but in some wards it reached 40, and 
in individual blocks even much 
higher figures. Unbelievably bad 
conditions existed in city slums all 
over this country and abroad. Asa 
result, extraordinarily high rates of 
sickness and death were the rule, 
especially from the infectious dis- 


Health Progress Over 
Seventy-five Years 


eases. Children were the chief vic- 
tims. Epidemics originating in the 
slums often spread rapidly to other 
parts of the cities. 

Asa result of the high mortality of 
that era, the average length of life 
was correspondingly low—only about 
40 years as against 64 years today. 
Among wage-earning families, the 
situation was much worse. 

Soon after the Company’s found- 
ing, great medical discoveries were 
laying the basis for significant ad- 
vances. Pasteur’s germ theory of 
disease was established in the 1870's, 
and was soon followed by the identi- 
fication of the causes of such impor- 
tant diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and pneumonia. 
A little later the significant role of 
insects in the spread of disease was 
disclosed. The introduction of anti- 
septic methods by Lister made pos- 
sible the rapid strides of modern 
surgery. Public health organization 
was already beginning to put into 
use the revolutionary discoveries in 
medical and sanitary science. 

Gains were naturally slow in the 
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early part of this 75-year period, but 
about the beginning of the 20th 
century they became increasingly 
large. In 1909 the organized Wel- 
fare program of the Company was 
launched. This came at a time when 
methods for the control of many in- 
fections were fairly well known, but 
the application of this knowledge 
was far from adequate. The health 
program of the Metropolitan, which 
has combined nursing and educa- 
tional activities among policyholders 
with cooperation and support of 
existing health organizations, has 
given powerful impetus to the whole 
movement in this country and 
Canada. 

The extraordinary progress in 
health and longevity during recent 
decades is well illustrated by the 
experience among Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company since 1911. In 
that year the standardized death 
rate from all causes among these 
Industrial policyholders, ages 1 to 
74, was 13.5 per 1,000. Last year 
this rate was only 6.1 per 1,000, or 
considerably less than half the 
earlier figure. In terms of longevity 
the average length of life of these 
policyholders increased from 46.6 
years in 1911 to about 64 years in 
1942, a gain of more than 17 years. 
If we go back further to the earliest 
records of these policyholders, from 
1879 to 1890, we find that their 
average length of life was then only 
34 years. Thus in the course of the 
Company’s history the expectation 
of life of insured wage-earners and 
their families has almost doubled, as 
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shown in the accompanying chart. 

By far the greatest gains have 
been accomplished by the reductions 
in infant mortality, the communi- 
cable diseases of childhood, the 
respiratory diseases, and tubercu- 
losis. The improvement in infant 
mortality has been spectacular. Par- 
ticularly striking has been the de- 
cline in diarrhea and _ enteritis. 
Thanks largely to the education of 
mothers and to medern methods of 
milk’ handling and distribution, this 
death rate has been reduced to just 
about one fifth of the figure for 
1920. 

In the childhood ages from 1 to 14 
there has likewise been an extraor- 
dinary improvement in mortality— 
no less than four fifths among 
Metropolitan policyholders since 
1911. Each of the principal com- 
municable diseases of childhood has 
contributed its share to this decline, 
but outstanding has been the con- 
quest of diphtheria. 

The reduction in tuberculosis is a 
notable triumph of modern medicine 
and public health organization. 
Two generations ago scarcely a 
family but counted one or more 
victims of tuberculosis among its 
members. The disease was the lead- 
ing cause of death among Industrial 
policyholders in 1911, with a death 
rate of more than 220 per 100,000. 
Today this figure is reduced to little 


more than 40, and tuberculosis is f 
down to seventh place in the list of f 
causes of death. This victory overf 


the disease is particularly significant 
because so many of its victims were 
men and women in the productive 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH SINCE 1879 
Industrial Policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ZZ Gain since 1879 - 1889 


34 








1879-89 1911-12 
1879-89 TO 1942 = 30 YEARS 
GAIN From {e739 12 TO 1942 = 17% YEARS 
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64.1 
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ages of life when family responsi- 
bilities were greatest. The improve- 
ment in tuberculosis mortality alone 
has meant the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of insured lives. 

The death rate from pneumonia 
has fallen to a fraction of its former 
level. The decline has been most 
rapid in very recent years. Between 
1937 and 1941 its mortality was re- 
duced by no less than 54 percent. 

Appendicitis has also shown a 
striking decline in mortality in recent 
years, and the current death rate is 
the lowest in Metropolitan history. 
This improvement reflects not only 
important advances in diagnosis and 
surgery, but also productive efforts 
in educating the public to recognize 
early signs of the disease and to 
tefrain from using laxatives in the 
presence of abdominal pain. 

Despite two revolutionary ad- 
vances in transportation—the auto- 
mobile and the airplane—which have 


mortality from all accidents, as a 
group, has been appreciably reduced. 
In recent years even the death toll 
from automobile accidents, which 
has become a major factor in the 
accident picture, has been cut. ‘The 
improvement in the mortality from 
accidents has been most satisfactory 
at the childhood ages. There has 
likewise been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the mortality from occupa- 
tional accidents and from falls, 
burns, and drownings. 

These outstanding achievements 
in life conservation reflect the pur- 
poseful efforts of the Metropolitan, 
through its Welfare program, in im- 
proving health conditions among its 
policyholders. This program, started 
in 1909, has been many-sided and 
resourceful. The most vital part 
has been the Nursing Service to 
Metropolitan policyholders, which 
now reaches 7,728 communities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Since 1909, Nurses have 
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made more than 92,000,000 home 
visits to approximately 20,000,000 
persons. A large share of the nursing 
effort has been devoted to prenatal 
and maternal care, and the huge 
reduction both in infant and mater- 
nal mortality is in no small degree 
a direct result. 

Next in importance has been the 
Company’s work in the field of 
health education. Many popular 
and authoritative booklets have 
been prepared on health and safety 
and have constantly been brought 
up to date. About 1,250,000,000 
copies of these pamphlets have been 
distributed. The Company’s motion 
pictures on health subjects, which 
were inaugurated in 1924, have been 
seen by nearly 127,000,000 persons. 
Other notable educational activities 
include hundreds of popular and 
scientific exhibits on health and 
medical subjects and the Company’s 
national advertising program which 
has brought health messages of cur- 
rent value and interest to persons 
all over the United States and 
Canada during the past two decades. 
Special efforts have been made to 
promote health and safety education 
in schools, and to advance industrial 
and highway safety through Com- 
pany bureaus expressly organized 
for the purpose. 

The Metropolitan has organized 
many systematic campaigns, on a 
national scale, against specific dis- 
eases and accidents resulting in per- 
sonal injury or death. In addition, 
the Company has conducted or sup- 
ported model demonstrations that 
have set a pattern for campaigns 
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by State and local health officials. 
The successes against infant and 
maternal mortality, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and ap- 
pendicitis owe much to this part of 
the Metropolitan Welfare program. 
For example, the Framingham Dem- 
onstration, a brilliantly conceived 
plan supported by the Company, 
showed how a typical industrial 
city could solve its ‘tuberculosis 
problem by well-organized effort. 
A similar demonstration against 
infant mortality at Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, which in three years reduced 
this mortality in the community by 
two thirds, gave striking proof of the 
value of simple and practical meth- 
ods in this field. The Company has 
waged a continuous and intensive 
fight against diphtheria, more re- 
cently in promoting preventive in- 
oculation, and thus has contributed 
greatly in reducing diphtheria mor- 
tality to insignificant proportions. 
In the battle against pneumonia the 
Metropolitan has carried on or stim- 
ulated important activities, notably 
through its Influenza-Pneumonia 
Commission, organized in 1919. 
This Commission, composed of lead- 
ing physicians, bacteriologists, and 
public health experts, aided greatly 
in the development of pneumonia 
sera and in clinical investigations of 
sulfa drug treatment of the disease. 
A cardinal principle in the Welfare 
program has been to coordinate 
Company efforts with those of exist- 
ing health agencies. It has, in this 


way, greatly strengthened public f 








health organization in this country f 


and raised standards of health and 
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nursing work. In the conduct of its 
Welfare program the Company has 
had the interest and cooperation of 
the many thousand members of its 
Agency Force. These men, visiting 
millions of families weekly, have 
done effective work in Company 
campaigns against disease and acci- 
dents. - They have also been chiefly 
responsible for the wide distribution 
of the Company’s health booklets. 
With a deep sense of its responsi- 
bilities, the Metropolitan has used 
its unique opportunity to advance 
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the public health. It is proud of the 
part it has played in bringing about 
the high standards of health which 
now prevail in the two countries it 
serves. The Company will continue 
its endeavors to make its Welfare 
program increasingly effective and 
to bring to the people the fruits of 
new research in medical science. The 
knowledge resulting from intensive 
wartime effort in this field will 
strengthen the Welfare program and 
enable the Company to contribute 
even more to the national well-being. 


Our Changing Population— 
Looking Back Seventy-five Years 


HE 75 years over which the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company can look back to its origin 
have witnessed great and important 
changes in the size, structure, and 
composition of the American and 
Canadian populations. When the 
Company was still in its early stages 
the detailed characteristics of the 
population did not greatly concern it. 
But with the Company’s entry into 
the field of Industrial insurance in 
1879, and its later development of 
Ordinary and Group insurance, the 
growth of the Company’s business 
has been increasingly determined by 
the character of the general popula- 
tion which it has served. The suc- 
cessful operation of the Company 
is closely related to the concentra- 
tion of people in towns and cities, 
and more particularly as regards 
wage-earners and their families. As 
the urban population in the United 
States and Canada increased, the 


body of policyholders grew even 
more rapidly, so that in the course 
of these 75 years the Company has 
come to include 30,000,000 insured 
lives, or one out of every five persons 
in the two countries. 

When the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company was founded in 
1868 the population of the United 
States was about 37,000,000. By 
natural increase and immigration 
this number has increased 324-fold, 
bringing the total up to 135,500,000. 
Canada, meanwhile, has grown from 
about 3,500,000 to more than 
11,500,000. These large numbers 
are, essentially, a reflection of the 
economic development of the vast 
resources of the continent. In this 
setting the Metropolitan found a 
rich opportunity to contribute its 
share toward the higher standards 
of security and of health typical of 
the United States and Canada. 

In 1868 the United States was 
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essentially a rural country, with only 
about one fifth of its people living 
in towns and cities. In contrast, 
today, well in excess of half the 
population make their homes and 
earn their livelihood in urban cen- 
ters. While the rural population 
doubled from 1868 to the present, 
the urban population increased 7%- 
fold. This urbanization of the coun- 
try reflects not only the movement 
from farm to city but also the 
concentration of immigrants in large 
centers of population. 

Behind this increasing concentra- 
tion of the population in large 
centers lies, of course, the story of 
the rapid industrial development of 
the country since 1868. About that 
time, rather less than half the popu- 
lation was engaged in nonagricul- 
tural occupations; by 1940, at our 
last census, the proportion had risen 
to 82.4 percent. In the meantime 
a number of industries not even 
dreamed of in 1868 have grown to 
national proportions, among them 
the manufacture of automobiles, 
radios, and other electrical appli- 
ances, airplanes, and plastics in their 
various applications. ‘These have 
given employment to whole armies 
of industrial workers in new occu- 
pations. Today the proportion of 
industrial workers is still further in- 
creased through the demands of our 
intensified war effort. 

Our industries could hardly have 
grown as they did without the great 
supply of labor provided by the 
heavy immigration of the last 75 
years. Altogether, more than 30,- 
000,000 immigrants have been ad- 
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mitted to the United States since 
1868. In six of these years—1905, 
1906, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1914— 
the admissions numbered more than 
1,000,000; the period of greatest 
immigration was during the years 
of the present century up to the 
outbreak of the first World War. 
Immigration restrictions introduced 
in 1924 and the depression of the 
last decade radically reduced the 
inflow of immigrants. 

Although the contribution of im- 
migration to our population growth 
since 1868 has been very substantial, 
our natural increase by the excess 
of births over deaths has been the 
more important factor. It is esti- 
mated, roughly, that of the additions 
to our white population since 1868, 
about five sixths are accounted for 
by births, with immigration account- 
ing for the remaining sixth. Not- 
withstanding the high death rates 
of the early years in this period, the 
birth rates, which were well in excess 
of 30 per 1,000 up to 1890, yielded a 
rate of natural increase of not far 
below 15 per 1,000. Since:then the 
birth rate has fallen more rapidly 
than the death rate, especially so in 
the last quarter century. In fact, so 
rapid has been the fall in the birth 
rate until recently, that the census of 
1940 actually found fewer children 
under 15 than the census of 1920. 
This situation is something entirely 
new in the history of the United 
States and is a warning symptom 
suggesting an eventual decrease in 
the population in decades to come. 

On the whole, the constitution of 
the body of policyholders does not 
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depart very greatly from the pattern 
of the general population, of which 
it constitutes no less than one fifth. 
Thus, 51 percent of the insured 
group, and 50 percent of the general 
population, are males. The insured 
group is somewhat older; 60 percent 
of them are at ages 25 and over, as 
compared to 57 percent in the gen- 
eral population. One quarter of the 
policyholders are students and pre- 
school children, not quite a third 
are housewives and homemakers, 
while almost half are employed and 
retired persons. As regards their 
occupations, they range all the way 
from unskilled laborers to highly 
paid executives. Although the 
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Company draws its policyholders 
largely from urban centers, it insures 
700,000 farmers and 150,000 miners. 

In its history of 75 years the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has achieved a vital and unique 
position in the life of the United 
States and Canada. Its policy- 
holders now number more than the 
total population of the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania combined; they are almost 
three times the total population of 
Canada. It has thus become a 
potent factor in spreading the bene- 
fits which Life insurance offers for 
the protection of American and 
Canadian family life. 


England’s Birth and Health Record in 1942 


NGLAND’S vital statistics for last 
EK year reflect the inspiring resili- 
ence of her people. under stress. 
The sharp increase in the birth rate 
and the improvement in mortality 
are a tribute to their stamina and 
resourcefulness. Statistics are not as 
yet available for the entire country 
in 1942, but such facts as there are 
give a fairly reliable picture of con- 
ditions in England. ‘These facts in- 
clude the totals, for the whole coun- 
try, of births and deaths for the 
first nine months, some details on 
causes of death for the first six 
months, and the prevalence of re- 
portable diseases for all of 1942. 
For important urban areas, informa- 
tion on all these items is available 
for the whole year. 

For the first time since 1928, new- 
born babies in England may have 


exceeded 650,000 and the birth rate 
was probably the highest since 1930 
or 1931. In each of the first three 
quarters of the year the number of 
births was the highest for those 
periods in a decade or more. In the 
third quarter the number was the 
greatest for that period in more than 
15 years. Figures for the towns 
indicate that births would also be 
more in the last quarter than in any 
similar period for nearly two decades. 
In England, as in this country, the 
sudden upsurge of births last year 
was accompanied by a striking de- 
parture from the usual seasonal 
pattern of births. It is notable also 
that the proportion of stillbirths to 
total births declined in the third 
quarter to the lowest level on record. 

It is fortunate, in view of the large 
increase in England’s birth rate, that 
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infant mortality declined. In fact, 
so striking was the improvement 
that the rate for 1942 will be little, 
if any, higher than that for 1939— 
50 per 1,000 live births—whici estab- 
lished a record low level for infant 
mortality in England. 

The substantial improvement in 
England’s death rate last year over 
1940 and 1941 is likewise gratifying 
because of the concern aroused by 
the unfavorable trends in those two 
years. So large was the decline in 
mortality in 1942 that the death 
rate in England, despite war condi- 
tions and air-raid casualties, was 
restored to its prewar level. 

Of particular interest are the facts 
available for those diseases which 
are clearly associated with war con- 
ditions. Epidemic meningitis (cere- 
brospinal fever) which had increased 
precipitously shortly after the out- 
break of the war, fell last year to 
about half the level of 1940-1941. 
The number of cases last year was 
still several times that of prewar 
years, but thanks largely to sulfa 
drugs, the death rate compares less 
unfavorably with prewar years than 
does the sickness rate. 

The tuberculosis situation showed 
a very striking improvement last 
year. The sharp increase in this 
disease in 1940 and 1941 reflected 
certain war conditions, which un- 
fortunately cannot be fully con- 
trolled. Effective measures have 
been taken, however, against some 
of the evils caused by disruption of 
the country’s tuberculosis program, 
with the result that the death rate 
from tuberculosis declined appreci- 
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ably last year, almost to the prewar 
level. It is notable that this improve- 
ment was greatest among women 
and children, among whom the rise 
in mortality in the two preceding 
years had been sharpest. 

The situation with regard to the 
principal childhood diseases was 
favorable, on the whole. The mor- 
tality from diphtheria declined 
sharply to a new low level. There 
was some increase over 1941 in 
deaths from diarrhea and enteritis 
among infants and young children. 
In view of war conditions and the 
increase in the birth rate last year, 
the moderate rise that occurred was 
to be expected. 

Last year, fortunately, was marked 
by an absence of epidemic respiratory 
diseases in England, with the result 
that there was a decline in the death 
rates from influenza, pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and in the mortality 
from most of the degenerative dis- 
eases, which usually are adversely 
affected during epidemic pericds. 
There was also an appreciable de- 
cline in diabetes. This is probably 
associated in some degree with the 
limitation on England’s wartime 
food supply. Under present condi- 
tions, no Englishman can eat too 
much and, consequently, overeating 
and overweight, which play such a 
large role in the onset of diabetes, 
are notably less frequent. 

The mortality from ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum, which has 
shown itself to be a sensitive index of 
conditions of stress, fell off sharply 
last year and was about at the 1939 
level. Inlike manner, the mortality 
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from suicide continued the decline 
which began in 1939, reflecting a 
favorable psychological effect of war. 
The rate now is one fourth lower 
than the peacetime level. 

Special interest attaches to the 
mortality among civilians resulting 
from enemy air raids. Such deaths 
in 1942 totaled 3,235, or less than 
one sixth of those inflicted in 1941 
(20,520) and less than one seventh 
of those in 1940 (23,265). The com- 
parison with 1940 is the more strik- 
ing since most of the air-raid deaths 
that year occurred in the last four 
months. In that period about 35 
times as many persons were killed as 
in the corresponding months of 1942. 
In fact, the total of such deaths in 
all of last year was less than in any 
one of those terrible months of 1940, 
and less than half as many as in the 
peak month of September 1940 when 
6,955 English civilians suffered death 
in air raids. Somewhat disturbing, 
however, is the fact that the trend 
in the last few months has been 
unfavorable as compared with the 
preceding year. English civilians 
may again suffer severely in a des- 
perate attempt by the Germans to 
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spread death and terror among them. 

Fatal road accidents, a large pro- 
portion of which occur at night 
under blackout conditions, declined 
24 percent last year from the high 
level of 1941. They were fewer also 
than in 1940, but still above the 
prewar level. However, the record 
is not good, considering the practical 
elimination of the use of privately 
owned passenger vehicles. It is 
notable that last year more than 
twice as many were killed in road 
transport accidents in England as 
were killed in air raids. 

It is clear that the English have 
done a remarkable job in adjusting 
themselves to the harsh necessities 
of war. No one can foretell whether 
England’s favorable health situation 
of last year will continue for the 
duration. Great difficulties lie ahead 
in keeping her people sufficiently 
well fed and in maintaining health 
services, and there is also the possi- 
bility that resumption by the Ger- 
mans of large-scale air raids will 
result in severe casualties and in 
destruction of sanitary facilities. 
Nevertheless, the 1942 health record 
for England is most reassuring.* 


Food Poisoning in Wartime 


N THE present critical food situa- 
tion it is necessary to be more 
than ever on one’s guard against 
contaminated food. Hazardous 
practices, adopted sometimes un- 
wittingly by persons seeking to sup- 





plement their rationed food supply, 
will tend to nullify the gains achieved 
in the past in getting a safe food 
supply to the American family. 
Pure food laws and official inspec- 
tions have done so much to protect 


*Since this article went to press, a wireless report in the New York Times of March 25, 1943, gives a 
few more recent facts for England as a whole. ‘These confirm estimates for the late months of 1942 made 
in this article on the basis of urban statistics. The detailed official publication will not be available in 


this country for several weeks. 
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us, that the purity of our food supply 
is now very generally taken for 
granted, especially by city people— 
though every once in a while press 
reports of large casualties remind us 
of the dangers of eating spoiled food. 
It is necessary to be always on the 
watch, but more particularly at this 
time, to see that the food purchased 
is wholesome, and is carefully han- 
dled, properly refrigerated, and 
cooked in the home. Even in normal 
times, when there is no difficulty in 
obtaining a plentiful supply of food, 
the number of deaths from food 
poisoning is far from insignificant. 
The number of nonfatal illnesses 
from this cause in recent years has 
run to many thousands. 

Some persons may now be canning 
food at home for the first time. They 
should be reminded that canned 
foods must be thoroughly sterilized 
to safeguard against botulism, a 
highly fatal type of food poisoning. 
Most cases of this kind that have 
occurred involved vegetables; but 
fruit, meat, and fish were also at 
times incriminated. Fatal poisoning 
from commercially canned foods is 
actually rare. 

Canned foods may be kept in the 
home for longer periods than has 
been the custom in other years. It 
is then doubly necessary to make 
sure that the can has not become 
damaged, allowing entry to disease- 
producing bacteria. Suspected foods 
should never be tasted to discover 
spoilage, since even small amounts 
of some bacterially infested foods 
can cause serious illness or death. 
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Bulging of the ends of cans, seepage 
over the tops of glass containers, 
and discoloration of the food are all 
danger signals of spoilage. 

Illegally prepared or distributed 
meats should not be bought, since a 
disregard of the usual sanitary meas- 
ures goes hand in hand with the sale 
of such products. Under the present 
situation, many families will pur- 
chase supplies of meat for a week or 
more ata time. No more should be 
bought than can be adequately re- 
frigerated, for harmful bacteria mul- 
tiply rapidly at room temperature. 
Meats, as well as other perishable 
foods, will also be more frequently 
prepared or cured at home for use 
over extended periods, necessitating 
special attention to sanitary meas- 
ures to preclude contamination. 

Another source of danger from 
food is the use of plants growing 
wild, particularly mushrooms, and 
mistaking a poisonous plant for an 
edible species. Fatalities from this 
cause are not uncommon. 

The public should by all means be 
warned against the purchase of foods 
surreptitiously marketed. The 
knowledge that the support of such 
enterprise will encourage a criminal 
class, and is in any case highly un- 
patriotic, should keep us from draw- 
ing on such sources. As for those 
who are so lacking in public spirit 
that these motives will not prevent 
them from patronizing the black 
market, they will do well to remem- 
ber that when they do so they 
seriously endanger their own health 
and that of their families. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the February 1942, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first two months 
holders for February 1943 and _ of 1943, 1942, and 1941. 


DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLicyHoLDERS FROM SELECTED Causes. WEEKLY 
PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 




















CoMPANY 
ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLIcyHOLDERS* 
Causes OF DEATH Year to Date: 
February | February End of February 
1943 1942 
1943 1942 1941 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL................ 860.2 809.1 859.0 | 799.4 | 856.0 
eT 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.5 
MEER rc tree ocr ere nee 3 a 4 4 4 
ne. Te 6 .8 RB | .6 a 
Whooping couigh.................... L.3 P 1.4 9 1.4 
Io iro Loita sna kts. dusieia tecats 1.0 8 9 | 7 
DT a Pete cians cbaies xia 8.5 7.6 8.5 6.9 23.0 
Pneumonia (all forms)...............} 53.3 43.7 53.3 40.1 55.7 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 37.8 42.1 39.1 41.7 43.4 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 34.2 37.9 35.5 37.9 39.7 
+ REE RRR A POE ARNE Pm 9.8 8.1 10.7 9.9 10.9 
Camper (ail farms)... 2.2.0... s ess 110.4 104.9 105.6 101.9 102.7 
Diabetes meiittus................... 31.3 ot 32.1 30.1 33.4 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 71.9 64.6 75.4 63.8 66.1 
Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
SUBMNA DECCOENB..... .. 2 2.55000 ceess 68.6 60.2 70.5 63.2 59.9 
Other chronic heart diseasesf........ 194.2 173.0 | 190.7 | 172.7 183.3 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... —- 4.2 3.0 3.8 3.0 
PRIOR icscicsohis 5 6.660 a Koes sweee 6.3 Le Sa 5.4 7.9 
oS 56.3 55.93 55.0 54.4 $7.7 
Puerperal state—total............... 4.0 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 
ie Sroka old is veicne Severn sisde wie 5.9 6.3 5.0 6.7 8.0 
ER ee reer a 3.3 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 
Accidents—total.................... 42.5 48.4 47.2 50.1 47.7 
i 11.3 12.8 12.9 12.2 12.4 
Occupational accidents............ 6.0 5.4 | 5.4 _ 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 10.9 18.1 12.3 21.2 20.0 
War deaths (enemy action).......... 11.4 5.4 11.4 3.7 —_ 
All other causes of death. ........... 137.5 is7 > 136.2 133.9 143.0 























*The rates - on are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to ri 

p> cee shy List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 

**Not available. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES FER |000-ANNUAL BASIS (/943 figures are provisional ) 
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